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()UR readers may like to note that in The 
Library for March 30 Dr. Geoffrey 


| Keynes records the discovery of a second 
| edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Christian 
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ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two | 


cloth binding cases, or £1 


15s. 4d. a year, | 


U.S.A. $8.50 without binding cases) should be | 


sent to the Manager, 





\encwabilin. 





: made at Halle is a literary 


We found the papers in the Print | 
Collector’s Quarterly for this month | 


specially worthy of attention. Part II of 
Mr. A. M. Hind’s ‘ Wenceslaus Hollar’ is 


followed by Mr. A. J. Finberg’s Catalogue of | 


of the Engravings of Edward Calvert, with 
its delightful illustrations and its sym- 
pathetic introductory paragraphs. The 
Catalogue—which is classified, and gives the 
published and unpublished work separately— 
is the first that has been drawn up of these 
engravings, and should be noted as a useful 
record. Next comes ‘Luca Carlevaris’ by 
the Editor, Mr. Campbell Dodgson, the 
account of a forerunner of Canaletto, who 
flourished at the end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth century at 
Venice, Mr, Frederick C. Daniell contributes 
a lavishly illustrated article on the Coaching 


Prints after James Pollard. Pollard was an | 
expert as an artist on this subject, and these | 
prints are not merely fine and vigorous pieces | 


in themselves, but valuable too as account of 
the time. 
most spirited, strike one as curiously differ- 
ent in type from the corresponding horses 
of to-day. Is this artistic convention, or a 
rendering of the reality? Mr. Max Judge 
has a most interesting subject in the Etchings 
of the young artist J. McIntosh Patrick, and 
himself makes an interesting and gallant 
attempt to get into words the significance of 
the new art. His leading idea is that the 


The horses, whose action is usually | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


special mission of art is to nullify ‘‘ the gloss | 


of associative truths in which we envelope 
reality.”” The difficulty about accepting this 
as more than the account of one aspect of 
art is, that you cannot nullify one system 
of glosses except by initiating another. The 
new art might, indeed, from this point of 
view, be described as a new body of scholia 
differing from earlier scholia principally bv 
being more closely and more oddly 


abbreviated. 






Morals,’ published in 1723—intervening thus 
between the first edition of 1716 and that 
brought out by Johnson in 1756, which has 
hitherto counted as the second. The new 
edition, of which we here learn that our 
correspondent Mr. H. Gordon Ward possesses 
a copy, was printed at ‘‘ Hall in Saxony, | 
by John Frider. Krottendorff. | Printer to 
the University. |’’ As Dr. Keynes remarks, 
a reprint of such an English work as this 
and _biblio- 
graphical curiosity, but the edition does no 
great credit to the University Printer, for 
the last eight pages, composed in small pica 
and unpaginated, havecrowded into them the 
matter that should have filled twelve pages. 
The volume is very rare, and though Dr. 
Keynes makes a tempting conjecture about 
the occasion which called it forth, there is 
no shred of actual evidence concerning this. 

Another interesting bibliographical note is 
that of Mr. 8S. E. Thorne on St. Germain’s 
‘ Doctor and Student.’ Other, more extended, 
essays are Dr. A. W. Pollard’s ‘ History’ 
of the forty volumes of The Library; Mr. 
E. F. Bosanquet’s pleasant discussion of 
English Seventeenth Century Almanacks; 
Mr. Alfred Jackson’s ‘ Rowe’s Edition of 
Shakespeare’ and pt. ii. of Mr. Edward 
Heawood’s ‘ Sources of Early English Paper- 


supply.”’ 
Dr. Pollard recalls several interesting 
points which have been set at rest or 


illustrated in important ways by contribu- 
tions to The Library—a pretty example is 
the proof furnished by Mr. H. R. Plomer, 
in vol. x. of the Third Series, that the em- 
broidered bindings which booksellers had 
persisted in attributing to Little Gidding 
came in reality from the millinery shops by 
the Royal Exchange. 


QUE correspondent Mr. John A. Knowles 

contributes to the April Connoisseur a 
paper on Stained Glass Sundials. These 
sundials—seventeenth century work—were 
one of the devices of the glass-painters of the 
day for filling the gaps in their cmploy- 
ment and fortunes made by the Puritan dis- 
like of pictured windows. They are not often 
met with, in part by reason of their fragility, 
for they had to be made on large and com- 
paratively thin squares of glass, and, what 
was more, have a hole drilled through the 
pane to receive the gnomon. Mr. Knowles 


gives seven illustrations of these dials. five 
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of which have a fly painted upon them. | land the horse is formed, with suggestions to 
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He gives also, as further illustration of the | ensure it against further damage. 


fly in glass-painting, photographs of a detail 
of seventeenth century painted glass from 
Switzerland, and a painted glass portrait of 
Sir William Skipwith, where the fly appears 
on a pillar. This rather odd and teasing 
little apparition—sometimes in form of a 
bee—is a glass-painter’s joke, made in hope 
of seeing some hasty person try to brush the 
fly away. Mr. Knowles tells us that some- 
times the body of the fly was painted on one 
side of the glass and the legs on the other, 
whereby a projection is given to the painting 
which is most provokingly lifelike. The joke 
wore pretty well, for at the end of the next 
century it was still active in France, as our 


author has a story to prove. 

()UR correspondent the Rev. J. B. 
McGovern sends us a cutting from the 

Manchester Guardian of March 7, in 





which note is taken of the fluctuation of | 


prices of first editions. 
was paid a year ago for an inscribed copy of 
the first edition of Hardy’s ‘ Tess,’ another 
copy of which at a recent sale fetched but 
£15 10s. Galsworthy first editions on the 
same occasion also exhibited a drop. On the 
other hand the ‘ Child’s Garden of Verses ’— 
a presentation copy—has now brought the 
record price of £80, and another record was 
made by a first edition of H. M. Tomlinson’s 


No less than £150 | 


‘The Sea and the Jungle,’ at £22. A good | 


favourite, too, was A. E. Coppard’s ‘ Adam 
and Eve and Pinch Me’ (1921), 


at £16. | 


But the most impressive rise was that of | 


Barrie’s ‘ Little Minister,’ for 


sum of £163 was paid. 


WE have received the interesting catalogue 


which the | 


of the antiquarian booksellers Walter | 


Toscanini and Co. of Milan. One item we 
noticed is the new Enciclopedia 


Italiana, | 


which is being published under the patron- | 


age of the King of Italy in thirty-six quarto 
volumes. Five of these have now appeared, 
and it is intended to publish, one every three 
months. The work is to be completed in 
1937. The price of the whole is £69. 


We are glad to see, in The Times of April 
8, that the Westbury White Horse is to 
be protected from disfigurement. The edging 


| 
| 


stones which preserve its outline have been | 


torn up; turf has been removed, exposing 
chalk and so marring its shape; 
general chalk surface of the horse is in want 
of cleaning. 


approach the War Department, on whose 


and the | 


The local councils intend to | 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the London Journal. 


Saturday, April 
11, 1730. 





The Anatomical Theatre at Surgeons Hall, 
built by Inigo Jones, about 100 years fince, 
and efteemed one of the moft commodious 
Structures in Europe for that Purpofe, being 
out of Repair, and various Eftimates having 
been given in by Builders, the Earl of 
Burlington was laft Week requefted to furvey 
it; and his Lordfhip, out of regard to that 
great Englifh Architect, hath ordered it to be 
repaired by one of his Builders, at his own 
Pxpence. 


On Tuefday Sir Richard Grofvenor, Bart. 
in Perfon, laid the firft Stone of the 
Foundation of the New Chapel near 
Grofvenor Square, on which occafion he gave 
fix Guineas for a Treat to the Perfons con- 
cerned in carrying on the faid work. The 
faid Chapel is built at the Expence of Mr. 
Benjamin Timbrill, Mr, Robert Scot, Mr. 
Wm. Barlow, and Mr. Robert Andrews, the 
Ground whereon the fame is to be built being 
granted to them for 99 years at the yearly 
Rent of a Pepper Corn only by Sir Richard 
Grofvenor, Owner of the Freehold. 


On Wednefday Night laft some Rogues 
broke into the Chair-houfe near St. James’s 
Gate, and cut off the 4 Gold Taffels of the 
Queen’s Chair, valued, as it is faid, at 200. 


| At the Defire of feveral Ladies of Quality. 


For the Benefit of Mifs ROBINSON, 
By his Majefty’s Company of Comedians, 
At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane on 

Thurfday next, being the 16th Day of 
April, will be prefented, a Play call’d, 

The ORPHAN: Or, 

The UNHAPPY MARRIAGE. 
Caftalio by Mr. Willis, Polydor Mr. 
Williams, Chamont Mr. Mills, Acafto Mr. 
Corey, Monimia Mrs. Porter, Serina Mr, 
Cibber, the Page, Mifs Robinfon. F 

Being the laft Time of performing it this 
Seafon, With feveral new Entertainments 
of Dancine by 

Mifs ROBINSON and others, 
Which will be exprefs’d in the Great Bills. 


' And a new Prorocue by Mifs ROBINSON. 
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Literary and Historica] 


Notes. 
~ SAVOY HOSPITAL : PROPERTY 
IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 


E Memorials of this Hospital, by the 
Rev. W. J. Loftie, 1878, mention, p. 
106, the estates held in 1535, in London, and 


in seven counties, but none in Lincolnshire. | 
Henry VII planned its establishment, but | 
died during the preparations, so that his | 


executors were granted in 1513 a charter 


enabling the Hospital to hold property. | 
This foundation was suppressed under Ed- | 


ward VI in 1553; but restored by Philip and 
Mary in 1558, when land, etc., in Denton, 
Gonerby, Allington, Spalding, Sotheray, 
Lincclnshire, and in Muston, Leics., were 
mentioned in the grant. (Pat. 4 and 5, 
P. and M. p. 15). Details of these posses- 
sions appear in a Pipe Office lease of 7 George 
IlI to William Welby of Denton, and were 
as follows:—In Denton, besides a cottage, 
seven oxgangs of land; an entry of 1642 
in the town’s book preserved at the Rectory 
states that Henry VII gave the King’s land, 


seven oxgangs, to the Savoy College (this early | 


name of the establishment is interesting) ; it 
was the residue of ten carucates which the 
Conqueror took to himself after the death of 
Queen Edith, 1075. When the parish was 


inclosed in 1791 the King was entitled to | 


seven oxgangs; reckoned in 1715 at 12 to 16 
acres each. William Welby had petitioned 
in 1738 for renewal of lease, which was 
granted 1741, 1755, 1777; the Hospital hav- 
ing been dissolved 1702. His descendant Sir 
C, Welby, Bart., who owns the freehold, has 
a map of this land of c. 1660. The land, 


etc., in Gonerby, is detailed without record | 
in Allington was | 


of whence it came; that 
late of Newbo Abbey, Sedgebrook; that in 
Spalding was Angey fee, or lordship, which 
had a long history ; it was given by Ivo Tail- 
bois to St. Nicholas of Angers, the parent 
house of Spalding Priory; it was seized by 
the Crown during wars with France; then 
it became part of the endowment of Queen 
Joan, second wife of Henry IV, and on her 
death in 1437, it was granted to Syon Monas- 
tery, Middlesex. At the suppression it was 
valued at £2, 


Enquiry by newspaper has failed to pro- | 
duce any identification, or tradition in | 


Spalding of this lordship. The tenements 
m Sotheray, adjoining Bardney, had be- 
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| longed to Bullington Priory, Lincs. These 
| grants of monastic possessions were evidently 
|part of Queen Mary’s endowment. The 
| whole property was leased at £8 Qs. 6d. 
| yearly with fines of £80, 1755; and £100, 
| 1777. (Cal. Treasury Books and Papers, 
1735-8, p. 369. 1739-41. Bk. x. p. 89. 
Crown Lease Bk. v. pp. 457b - 464). 


ALFRED WELBYy, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


MUNDY OF CO. DEVON. 


N 10 March, 1687/8, Matthew Mundy, 
clerk, was instituted to Plymtree, Co. 
Devon., on the presentation of James II. 
He died 3 Oct., 1736, leaving ‘‘ all that my 
perpetual advowson right of patronage in 
the rectory and parish church of Plymtree to 
be sold and distributed among my two other 
daughters Mary and Anne Mundy.’”’ He 
appears to havea married a wife Elizabeth, 
who was buried at Plymtree 8 Oct., 1721. 
He names in his will, proved at Exeter, his 
son Matthew (whose wife was named Cecilia) ; 
his daughters ‘Dorothy, Sarah, Mary and 
Anne; his son-in-law John Selfe; and _ his 
sister-in-law Dorothy Raw and his grand- 
children, Matthew, Thomas and Dorothy 
Mundy. 

Two months after his death, in 1736, his 
son, Matthew Mundy, was instituted to 
Plymtree, on the presentation of Thomas 
Troite, ‘‘the patron for that turn.’”? His 
baptism had taken place 27 Dec., 1688, and 
he had been curate to his father about 1730. 
Cecilia, his wife, to whom he was married on 
10 Nov., 1715, was born in 1687, and was 
the daughter of Marshall Eyre, gent., of 
Venn Ottery, Co. Devon. Matthew Mundy 
died 2 July, 1759, aged 71 (M.1. Venn 
| Ottery), and his widow died 3 June, 1770, 
aged 83. In her will, she is described as 
‘Cecil (Mundy of Ottery St. Mary, Co. 
Devon, widow and relict of Matthew Mundy, 
late of Harpford, Co. Devon, Clerk.’’ She 
deals with land in various parts of Devon- 
shire, and refers to Mary Maynard, widow 
of Marshall Eyre, deceased, her late brother. 
She mentions her daughter, Dorothy; her 
grandson, Matthew, son of her son Thomas 
Mundy; her eldest son Matthew Mundy. 
She provides for a monument to be erected 
to the memory of her late husband and seals 
| her will with an armorial seal, which does 
not indicate the heraldic colouring, but 
which consists of a cross engrailed charged 
| with five lozenges, on a chief three birds’ 
| legs erased 
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Matthew Mundy, the elder son, born at 
Cullompton in 1616/17, became Vicar of East 
Budleigh, Co. Devon, and died in 1793, aged 
76 (M.I. Venn Ottery). 
1783, proved 1794, he mentions his nephew 


| 


of Plymtree, spinster, in 1754, daughter of 
the first of the family named Matthew. 
I should like (1) to ascertain the parent- 


In his will, dated | age of the Rev. Matthew Mundy, who was 


patron and rector of Plymtree and who must 


Matthew Mundy, only son of his younger {| have been born before 1667, (2) to discover 
| the name of the father of the Rev. James 
| Terry Mundy, who was the grandson of 
_ Captain Matthew Mundy, R.M., (3) to ob- 


brother Thomas. His wife was Jane (will 
dated 1776; proved 1783), who may have been 
a Pasmore before marriage. 

‘* Matthew Mundy the gounger, of Est 
Budleigh, Co. Devon, Clerk,’’ was executor, 
in 1757, of the will of the Rev. Thomas 
Mundy, of Forton, Crediton. The con- 
nection between the two is not evident, but 
the testator refers to ‘‘ Matthew Mundy, 
clerk, of Harpford, Co. Devon, if living, 
and to his eldest son Matthew Mundy, 
clerk, if living, and to his daughter Dorothy 
and to his son Thomas Mundy, of Ottery St. 
Mary, gent.’’ Rev. Thomas Mundy was 
buried at Crediton, 22 April, 1757. He was 
not vicar of that parish. 
Mundy was buried at Crediton, and there 
appears to be a family vault there. 

Thomas Mundy of Ottery, whose brother, 
father and grandfather were all clerics and 
all named Matthew, had a son Matthew, 
who is probably identical with ‘‘ Matthew 
Mundy, Esquire, Captain in His Majesty’s 
Corps of Royal Marines,’? whose memorial 
in Venn Ottery Church shows that he died 
in 1821, aged 63, having married Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. 
rector of Asprington. She died in 1846, 
aged 76, leaving a surviving son and two 
daughters. 

The name of the surviving son does not 
appear, but James Terry Mundy, M.A., 


Oxon, vicar of Cornwood, 1886-1908, who | 


died in 1908, aged 69, is described in a monu- 
mental inscription in the church of Venn 
Ottery as ‘‘ grandson of Matthew Mundy, 
R.M.’? 

It has not been possible to place the Rev. 
Matthew Mundy, vicar of Rockbeare, Co. 
Devon, who died in 1864, aged 69, having 
married a wife Mary, who died in 1861, aged 
62, both of whom are buried in the church- 
yard of Venn Ottery. Doubtless he was of 
the same family. 

In 1917 the vicar of East Budleigh wrote 
to me as follows:—‘‘ About 30 years ago I 
wanted to have carved on our bench ends 
in the church the arms of as many previous 
vicars as I could obtain, and amongst them 
I had the Mundy. arms carved.’’ These 
arms, as already stated, appear on the seal 
on the will of Cecilia Mundy in 1760, and 
also similarly on the will of Mary Mundy, 


In 1725 Charles | 


George Carwithen, | 








tain the parentage of the Rev. Thomas 
Mundy, of Forton, Crediton, and to know 
of what parish he was incumbent. 

P. D. M. 


ECELERATE: DECELERATION. — 
These words, which seem to have be 
come popular of late, are not in the big 
‘Oxford Dictionary.’ English already has 
the simpler ‘“‘slow  down,’’ “slowing 
down ’’; but I suppose they appeared as a 
pair with ‘‘ accelerate, etc.” 

An instance of their use appears in an 
interview over the Atlantic telephone given 
by Mr. Kaye Don to the Evening Standard 
on March 18. He is anticipating the trials 
of his attempt at Daytona Beach to beat 
231 miles an hour with his Silver Bullet :— 

*“T suppose the greatest danger to be faced 
is that of deceleration. When you have been 
travelling at enormous speed with your accelera- 
tor hard down, there would be a catastrophe 


if you decelerated too suddenly. The car 
would probably somersault. 
V. R. 
IDER’S ‘BRITISH MERLIN’ (See 


ante p. 202).—I was much interested in 
the description of a copy of the above for 
1732, as I possess a copy dated 1720. 

It has also been used as a note book by its 
owner, whose name I have been able to trace 
from its contents. He was William Hyde 
the third son of Humphrey Hyde, by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Francis 
Osbaston. The Hydes were of Bore Place and 
Sundridge, Co. Kent. William Hyde died in 
1740, leaving one daughter Elizabeth. He 
mentions dealings with his brother Edward 
Hyde; visits to Woodford; filing a Bill in 
Chancery against Robert Huntman;_his 
intention to cut the entail of Wiggons Key; 
a bet with Mrs, Lyddall about the rise in 
South Sea stock—and some calculations of 
transactions in this stock, on which he lost 
£132 2s., though this is more than balanced 
by a deal in Africanis on which he makes 4 
profit of £221 3s, Od. He had a favourite 


pony named Dimple, who on one occasion 
was very ill of the gripes. 
Lropotp A. VIDLER. 
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“Or. PAUL’S SCHOOL BEFORE 
COLET.’’—History has been defined as 
a lie promoted to the rank of truth by 
repetition, and there is danger lest further 
repetition may establish for good the 
delusion that St. Paul’s School was 
“ founded ’’ by Dean Colet in 1509, and that 


its existence dates from his munificence. | 


Long before the late Mr, A. F. Leach, Fellow 
of All Souls, in Archaeologia for 1910, and, 


| surname Day, in the Eleventh Series 





five years later, in his ‘ Schools of Medieval | 
England,’ published the evidence for its far | 


greater antiquity, it was known among 


serious students of the history of English | 


education that what Colet did was to re- | 


a new home for, and 


organise, build 
the ancient Grammar 


handsomely endow, 


| 


| 


School of St. Paul’s, which dated back at | 


least to the year 1111, if not to 604. 


The | 


old school, with all its rights, privileges, | 


and buildings, was handed over to a Robinson, in some other Chancery Proceed- 


“lock, stock, and barrel,’? as Mr. 


puts it, and incorporated with the new, and | 


“ce ” 


continuation 
stated. 


his endowment was for the 
of the former, as is expressly 
Professor Foster Watson, in his 


| 


| 


General’s Office, of same date. 

There are several other references to the 
of 
‘N. and Q.’ 

Mr, Beevor also sent to me, May 27, 1910, 
the extracts following from the baptismal 
register of All Hallows Staining, London: 

‘* Feb, 9, 1672/3, Jane Pike, dau. of 
Richard Pike, poulterer, and of Ellen, his 
wife.’’ (cliv. 214). 

“July 1, 1697, Francis Halley, son of 

rancis and Ellenor Halley.’’ (11 S. ii. 45). 

I am further indebted to Mr. Beevor for 
the information, that this Francis Halley, 
sen., was born circa January, 1673, accord- 
ing to a statement appearing in a Chancery 
affidavit, dated 15 June, 1694, in Chancery 
Proceedings before 1714, Collins, 330, part 2. 
While he was a minor, in 1680, he was 
represented by his next friend, William 


ings—Collins, 81/32: Halley, Francis, v. 
George Coney. The latter was the third 


| husband of the former’s mother, Mrs. Ann 


‘Old | 


Grammar Schools,’ 1916 (p. 12) accepts this | 
and writes, ‘‘ St. Paul’s, which he [Colet] | 


re-established and endowed,’’ thus repeating 
almost the words of Stow (‘ Survey,’ ed. by 
Kingsford, i. p. 332), 
lately new founded and endowed.’’ There 
was no more breach of continuity than there 
was, e.g., at Oxford, between The King’s 


“ Powles Schoole, | 


Halley. By her first marriage, with one 
Walters, she had a daughter, Mary, who 
married a John Ward; (see Chart of Halley 


| family in library of the Society of Genealo- 


gists, London). 
Abstracts of the wills of Francis Halley, 


|sen., and Francis Halley, jun., were pub- 


Hall and The College of Brasenose, or be- | 


tween Hall and Pembroke 


College. 


Broadgates 


Francis PIERREPONT BARNARD. 


| 
| 


lished in The Genealogist, new series, xxv., 


| 13-14; July, 1908. 


A list of Pyke and Pike wills and admin- 
istrations, 1675 - 1784, in P.C.C., Somerset 
House, London, compiled by Mr. Beevor, was 


| eae in the Magazine of History (New 


York, 1909), vol. ix., pp. 213-215, 289-293, 


AY, HALLEY, AND PYKE FAMILIES | 342-343, and a photostat copy thereof is in 
(See 11 S. iii. 388)._-Under date of | the library of the Society of Genealogists, 


Oct. 5, 1911, Mr. R. J. Beevor, M.A., of St. 


Albans, sent to me a reference to a marriage- | 


licence in the Faculty Office, London, as 
“Richard Day 


October 15, 1736.’’ 


and Sarah _ Clifton, 


follows : | 
| 
| 


In the new marriage-index of the Society | ; ; : : 
of Genealogists, London, is this entry : y | Daily Telegraph directs attention to a pedi- 
me Sarah Gregory, | 

mM ee basen : 

eld, Derbs | milk the American Guernsey Cattle 


“1738. James Day = 

Is it not just possible that one of the | 
above Sarahs may have been identical with | 
the Mrs. Sarah Day, widow, of the parish | 
of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, who, at the | 
church of Saint Bennet near Paul’s Wharf, | 
London, married William Pyke, of the | 
parish of St, Leonard’s, Shoreditch, a bach- 
elor, aged 25 years? The marriage took nlace 
1746, by licence from the Viear- | 


| London. 


FE. F. MacPIixe. 
135, East Eleventh Place, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


“MHE BOVINE AIR QUEEN.” — The 
agricultural correspondent of the 


gree Guernsey cow which is referred to as 
the ‘‘ Bovine Air Queen.’’ To advertise pure 
lub 
placed this cow in an aeroplane which flew 
for an hour over Saint Louis. When 5,000 
feet up in the air, and travelling at 135 miles 
an hour, she was milked, and then, with the 
aeroplane flying low, twenty-five half-pint 


| sealed paper bottles of the cow’s milk were 
| dropped by parachute to the crowd below. 


R. HeEDGER WALLACE. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


‘““T IKE PATIENCE ON A MONUMENT | 

SMILING AT GRIEF.’’—I should be 
grateful if any reader could tell me whether 
there exists in London, or in Warwickshire, 
or elsewhere, any. monument representing a 
figure which might have suggested the above 
lines to Shakespeare. 

M, A. C. 


KING ALFRED AND ILMINGTON, — 
Which of King Alfred’s scholar friends 
came from Ilmington in Warwickshire ? 


M. D. H. 


RIESTS’ ALIASES. — Roman Catholic 
priests frequently assumed aliases to 
divert suspicion from their relatives. But | 
why did they so often choose names which | 
would seem to have endangered their | 
maternal relatives? I have in mind John | 
Hudleston (1608-1698), a well-known priest | 
in our family who often called himself | 
Sandford, with which family he was closely | 
allied. Similarly, another Hudleston priest | 
called himself Dormer, the name of his 
grandmother. Two priests of the family of 
Catherick, closely allied through their female 
ancestors with our family, adopted the alias | 
of Hudleston, and it seems to me that nothing | 
was gained by this assumption. Can some- | 
one enlighten me? 








C. Roy Hvupteston. 


TATUETTE GROUP: ‘ ULLIMO.” — I | 
have a small statuette group before me 
made of clay, finely executed and delicately 
coloured to a texture resembling an oil- 
painting. It comprises two- figures about 
9 ins. in height. One represents a Rabbi 
dressed in long black coat, with skull-cap and 
the traditional side-whiskers or curls and 
long beard. He is obviously pleading with 
the other figure, which is that of a portly | 
member of the Jewish race, prosperous in 
appearance, with heavy gold chain and 
pendant, standing with arms outstretched and 
an expression of annoyance on his face. 
On the base of the group, on a panel, | 
there is cut thea one word ‘‘ Ullimo.’’ What | 
is the meaning of this word? Though the | 
figures suggest Italian origin, the word does | 
not seem to convey anything in that language, | 


UxLiiMo. | 


HISTLER’S ‘THAMES POLICE.’ — | 


There is an etching by Whistler, entitled | 
Police,’ 


‘ Thames dated 1859. Can any! 


| reader of ‘ N., 


AN 


' more. 





and Q.’ tell me which of the 
riverside stations it represents ? 


W. CourtHore Forman. 


OLD NURSERY RHYME BOOK.— 
Can any of your readers supply me with 
the name and publisher of an old nursery 
rhyme book, in use some sixty years ago, and 
It began with a picture of a weasel, 
holding a violin, and swimming the English 
Channel, under which was the rhyme 

Now once there came swimming a weasel! 

All the way over from France! 

To teach all the weasels of England, 

To play on the Fiddle and dance. 

Another rhyme was 

Said Miss (someone) to Miss (someone) 

As they sat together at tea, 

I never was “ mistaken ” 

For Miss Taken never was me. 

Another 

What is the matter with Grandpapa? 

What can the matter be? | 

He’s broken his leg, in trying to spell 

Tommy without a T. 

Another 

Go home, I said, you Chinaman, 

Go home, and tell your mother, 

I don’t believe you Chinamen 

Can understand each other. 

Carew Muitpmay, 


ORTRAITS WANTED.—Can anyone tell 
me where I can get inexpensive copies of 





= 


| portraits of the following (if such exist) :— 
| Capt. 


John Seaman; Rev. Christopher 
Youngs; Capt. John Langstaff; Mahlon 
Stacey; Parker, of Whitby Hall or Bullwell; 


| Booth, of Barton; Thomas Revel (Ely), of 
| Mansfield; Nathaniel Tylden, of Tenderton, 


Kent; Thomas Dobson; Bowne, of Derby- 
shire; Lieut. Robert Feake; Thomas Fones; 
Adam Winthrop, of Levenham; Adam Wi1n- 
throp, Jr.; Adam Winthrop, 3rd, of Groton; 


| Robert Sharp, of Islington; Henry Browne, 


of Edwardston, Co. Suffolk; Capt. John 


| Underhill; Matthew Pryor; William Dell- 
| wyn; Caleb Pusey; Any of the Chandlers of 


Oare, Wiltshire; Richard Johns; ifenry 
Hosur. 

I should also like a picture of the (ld 
Bowne House at Flushing, L.I. 


BurbDock. 


CHOOLBOY CRICKETERS.—I should be 
very grateful if any of your contributors 


' could give me any information as regards the 


following :— 
1. Archibald Mansfield Campbell, son of 
Alexander Campbell, of Madras; Winchester 
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cricket eleven, 1839; then at Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

2. William Ingram Brown; Eton eleven, 
1850. 
3. Arthur Norton, son of Mrs. Norton, 
Southwold ; Winchester eleven, 1836, 


W. R. Lyon. 
Art QUOTATION.—I should be grateful 


| samebine the titles ‘Told in the Verandah,’ 


| 
| 


for any reference in prose or verse to the | 


charm of apt quotation. 
PaMPHILUS. 


yicHoLaAs B. OLIVER.—Wanted, clue to 
the parentage of Nicholas B. Oliver, 


born June 4, 1740, in Kent, England; died | 


Pennsylvania, U.S.A., February, 1840. 
Also to the marriage of an Oliver and a 
Bonner (female), probably in Exeter, Devon, 
England. Nicholas B. Oliver brought to 


‘Armory’ as ‘ Oliver of Exeter.’ By tradi- 
tion his middle name was Bonner. There 
was a Bonner family in Exeter in the eigh- 
teenth century. The undersigned _ is 
descended from the eldest child, Major Wil- 
liam George Oliver, an officer in American 
Regular Army. 
Norris S. OLIver, 
Major. 


}IDSUMMER BONFIRES,. — Are Mid- 


| 
i 


| 


Who was 


R. M. G. 


ENERAL WILLIAM STEUART.—He 

was Colonel of the Norfolk Regiment, 1689- 
1715, and Commander of the troops in 
Ireland. He married, as her second husband, 
Catherine, daughter of Sir John Fitzgerald, 
of Dromana, Waterford, and widow of Sir 
Edward Villiers, and died in 1726. 

Any particulars of the descent of General 
William Steuart, and Sir John Fitzgerald, 
with dates of their births, etc., will be 
appreciated. 

Le Neve states that General William 
Steuart was descended from the family of 
the Earl of Caithness, but gives no 


‘Told in the Den,’ and ‘ Bluff’? 
the author? 


U.S.A., a coat-of-arms described in Burke’s | authority. 


GENEALOGIST. 


LEXANDER FINLAY, OF KIRKCUD- 
BRIGHT.—He was born, 1536, at Cupar, 
Fife (brother of James Finlay, of Bal- 
christie, b. 1534, who married Elizabeth 
Warrender); married (name of his wife 


| desired); after the battle of Langside, 1568, 
| fled to Ireland; settled in Co. Cavan, and 


died there in the year (?). He had a great- 


| grandson, John Finlay, b. in (?), Balchristie; 


summer Eve (St. John’s Eve) bonfires | 


lit anywhere in England or Wales? And if 


so do any old customs connected with them | 


survive ? 
BM. VY. 

URIAL PLACES OF HYMN-WRITERS. 
Can anyone say where the following 
were interred: (a) William St. Hill Bourne; 
(b) Sir Henry William Baker; (c) Samuel 
John Stone; (d) John Hampden Gurney ; 
(e) Frederick Oakeley; (f) Francis Pott; (q) 
Frances Elizabeth Cox; (h) Thomas Kelly; 
(i) James Edmeston; (j) Jane Elizabeth 


married Mary Savage, of Portaferry, about 
the year 1670, leaving issue: (1) Abraham, 
married in 1699 Margaret Johnston, sister 
of Colonel Thomas Johnston, of London, and 


| died 1722; (2) John Robert, tradition says 
| that he returned to Scotland; (3) William, 


Leeson ; (k) Henry Twells; (/) Emily Miller; | 


(m) William Williams; (n) William Whit- 
ing; (0) Horatio Bonar; (p) William 
Chatterton Dix; (q) Edward Perronet; (r) 
Laurence Tuttrett; (s) George Duffield; (t) 
Sarah Flower Adams? 
are recorded in the ‘D.N.B.’ or other usual 
books of reference 


T. Cann HucHues, F.s.A. 


Lancaster. 


u (jOLONEL BOWLONG.”? — When did | 

the amazing stories of ‘‘ Colonel Bow- 
long” first appear in the Madras Mail, and 
when were they first published in book form | 


None of these facts | 


of Chancery Lane, Dublin, married (?) and 
died there about the year 1733; had a son 
William, died 1766, married Jane Acheson, 
who had a son, William Acheson, bapt. St. 
Peter’s, Dublin, Feb. 27, 1716; (4) another 
son, name unknown to me. 

Further particulars will be gratefully 
received, with any alterations or additions. 


GENEALOGIST. 
OHN WILLIAMS.—He was Clerk of the 
Cheque at H.M. Dockyards, Sheerness, 


1807 - 14, and Woolwich 1814-36. Particu- 
lars of his family are sought. 


R. Brnenam ADAMs. 


(‘HARLES II’s PENSIONERS.—Is a list 


extant of the pensioners of Charles II— 
of those who aided him to escape? 


ARLINGTON. 


** TUMPER.”’ — Since when and how did 
this expression creep into general and 
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accepted usage as name for a feminine gar- | 


ment ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


YARSON ARMS.—What are the source and 

authority (other than printed armorials, 
‘* Burke,’’ etc.), of the arms attributed to 
Sarson: Or three crescents sable ? 


Rex. L. Sarson. 


‘HE EARL OF WEEMS, ob. 1756 (See 
ante p. 200, s.v. ‘Two Hundred Years 
Ago’). — The Register of Norton Parish 
Church (near Stockton-on-Tees) has this 
entry.—‘‘ The heart and bowells of the right 
honourable James Earl of Weemys, bur. 22 
March, 1756. The remains was buried with 
his ancestors at Weemys Castle in Scotland 
the 8th day of April.’’ 

Does this entry refer to the person men- 
tioned at the above reference? If so, how 
came he to die at Norton? 

H. Askew. 


BADGES AT HIRING FAIRS.—Hasbach, 

in his ‘ History of the English Agri- 
cultural Labourer,’ states that at the hiring 
fairs for farm-servants in Gloucestershire, 
Oxfordshire, Wilts and Berks, servants ap- 
peared at the fairs wearing badges, ‘“‘ the 
carter with a bit of whipcord in his hat, the 
cowman with a strand of cow-hair, the milk- 
maid with the same in her bosom.’’ As far as 
I am aware there is no book published deal- 
ing with the origin and history of these 
hiring fairs for farm-servants, and I shall 
be glad of any reference which will indicate 
or illustrate milkmaids wearing these 
strands of cow-hair. 

R. Hepcer Wattace. 


poax WANTED: ‘THE DAY OF THE 
FUNERAL.’—In my schoolboy days 1 
read a poem, the first lines of which I quote 
from memory, but which I cannot identify. 


No sounds of labour vexed the quiet air 

From morn ’til eve. The people all sto 

still 

And earth won back a Sabbath. 

There were: none who cared to buy or sell 

on that great day; 

All felt that they had lost a father, and 

were fain to keep within 

Silent or speaking fittle. 

It think it was entitled ‘The Day of the 
Funeral’ and concerned the burial of the Duke 
of Wellington. It may have been in a 
entitled ‘ Readings from the Best Authors’ 
(in the ’seventies or ’eighties), but if you 


can help me to identify the poem I shall be 


Ae DOW. 


much indebted to you. 





Replies. 


INHAM. 
(clvii. 221). 


(OL. Sir ALFRED WELBy’s remarks on this 

iand inclosure term will be welcomed by 
those engaged in the fascinating hobby of 
puzzling out the accurate derivation of 
early field- and place-names. The definition 
of Inham, as ‘‘an inclosure, which seems 
often to have been temporary, by hurdles,’ 
makes this contribution a valuable addition 
to our knowledge, and appears to explain 
the origin of most, if not all, of the follow- 
ing Surrey field-names met with by the pre- 
sent writer. The asterisk, preceding the 
date of the Deed, indicates those scheduled in 
the 1930 Catalogue, ‘ Palaeography, Genea- 
logy and Topography,’ recently issued, at 
10s. 6d., by H. R. Moulton, of Richmond, 
Surrey, thus supplementing previous Lists 
published by Frank Marcham, both sets pro- 
viding abstracts of County Deeds priceless 
for archivists. 


*1516. 20 Nov.—Land called Imbam, E, of 
a parcel of land called Balams, pa. of 
Haselmere. 


*1593. 29 Sept.—A close of land called 
Kings Inhames, in Ashe; leased by 
David Woodroffe, Esq., cr. Knt., 1603, 
of Poyle, Surrey, who at his death, in 
1604, left directions in his will, that to 
discharge his debts, among other lands, 
‘“Innwood’’ in Aschewycke, was to be 
sold. The relevance of this quotation 
will be seen subsequently. 


*1616. 20 July.—A_ close of 
Inhams, at Falwood, parcel 
Manor of Chabham (Chobham). 


In Worplesdon. — Inholmes Farm, Wood 
Street Green, nr. Guildford, the pro- 
perty of Hugh Abbot, Esq. ; ex inf. Miss 
Maclean, Sundial Plain, Worplesdon. 


Pirbright Court Rolls—Mentioned from 1651 
to 1826. — ‘‘ Stanford-Inholmes’’ (once, 
only, written simply as ‘‘ Inholmes ”’), 
and ‘ Furze-” or “‘Furzehill-Inholmes,” 
two arable and meadow lands, always 
associated, from 1651, to 1826, in the ex- 
treme 8. of Pirbright, and having no 
relation with the Furze Hill estate of 
the late Dorothy, Lady Stanley, in the 
N. part of the parish, in which the 
lands were re-named by her, pleasantly 
to commemorate places famous in Sir 
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Henry M. Stanley’s epoch-making Afri- | 


can expeditions. | 


Identification of Stanford-Inholmes and | 
Furze- or Furzehill-Inholmes. | 


Pirbright Manor, on the S., is separated | 
from Claygate Manor by heathland, or 
moor, called Stanford Valley, lying due E. | 
of Henley Park, The Valley communicates | 
at its N.E. angle with Stanford Common, 
the downward or southward extension, so to | 
speak, of Burners Heath. As viewed in the 
Pirbright Survey Map of 1805-7, free com- 
munication between Stanford Valley and | 
Common is obstructed by a triangular area | 
of land, with apex directed to the N., con- 
stituted by Stanford Farm, now the residence 
of the gallant Commander Basil Guy, V.C., | 
D.S.0., R.N., ret. Narrow lanes, origin- | 
ally, but now good modern roads, called | 
Upper Stanford and Lower Stanford, skirt- 
ing respectively the S.W., and 8.E. sides | 
of the triangular area, constitute the routes 
of communication between Stanford Valley | 
and Stanford Common. 

The present writer identifies three lands, 
Great, Middle, and Little Furzey Fields, | 
skirting the N.E. angle of Stanford Valley, | 
and on the N. side of the road called Upper 
Stanford, together with lands at the S.W. | 
angle of the triangular area, or S.W. angle | 
of the base of that triangle, as constituting | 
together F'urze- or Furzehill-Inholmes ; Stan- | 
ford Inholmes consisting of Stanford Farm 
and most of the remaining lands of this 
triangular area. 

In the N. part of Pirbright pa., there are | 
two lands called, in the Pirbright Manor | 
Survey of 1805-7, ‘‘Inwards Field” and | 
“Inwards Mead,’’ forming the W. extremity 
of some lands, which together constitute what | 
Lady Stanley re-named as Uganda, now 
included in the Furze Hill estate, and which 
were formerly part of Hods Farm. The 
present writer believes that Inwards Field 
and Mead were so named, not from their | 
relative position, topographically, but from 
a branch of a family surnamed Inwood, then 
resident at Pirbright, Sutton-in- Woking, | 
Ash, and in the vicinity of Guildford, Comp- | 
ton, Godalming, ete, 

_ The connection of all this with Inhams 
is, that amonest the Furze Hill estate con- 
veyances is one, dated 21 June, 1859, in 
which the land, heath, moor, etc., commonly 
described as ‘* Hods Land,’’ etc.—or more 
correctly Hodd’s, from a family surnamed 

d,—anpear as ‘‘ Heads’’ or ‘‘Headis’’; 
and still later, even in Ordnance Surveys, | 


| Inwards Field and Mead, in 
other vagaries apparent in the spelling, or 


| tify, our 


| a reference to Homer’s 


are described as ‘‘ Hodge’’ or ‘‘ Hodges.’’ 
All the evidence tends to identify Heads, or 
Headis, with Hods, or Hodd’s lands, etc. ; 
and, if so, the ‘‘two crofts of arable land 


| called by the name of Inhams,”’ quoted in 


the same conveyance, from their size and 
position, must be identified with Inwards 
Field and Mead, or Inwoods Field and 
Mead, as, perhaps, was an earlier form of the 
name. 

Holding this view, the writer further sug- 
gests that the ‘‘ Innwood in Aschewycke,”’ 
mentioned in Sir David Woodroffe’s will in 
1604, was identical with the Kings Inhames 
which he had leased in 1598. If this is cor- 


| rect, Inhames is thus, within a few years, 


represented by ‘‘ Innwood,’’ whereas in the 
preceding example, at Pirbright, Inwards, 
or Inwood’s, many years later reappears as 
Inhams in the Conveyance of 1859. Is it 
possible that this rather uncommon word 
Inhams is in this document a_ fortunate 


| chance survival, and that it really represents 


the original name of the two lands called 
spite of the 


mis-spelling, in which, as entries in Parish 
Registers and other records everywhere tes- 
ancestors were so marvellously 
ingenious? As late as 1825, for ‘‘ three 
Vagabonds,’’ the expression ‘‘ three Wag- 
gon-bones’’ appears in a Pirbright Parish 
account; see ‘ N. and Q.’ clii. 350 (14 May, 


| 1927). 
It would be interesting to hear what 
variations of the word Inham have been 


found by Str Atrrep WELBy. 
Henry CourrtIs. 


OBOT: ORIGIN OF WORD (elviii. 169, 
212, 228). — To the other philological 
notes on this word, may be added, perhaps, 
addnorns, an epi- 
thet for inventive, ingenious, or gain-getting 
man. Merry’s note on Odyssey i. 349, con- 
nects it with German Arbeit and Latin 
labor; and if the connexion holds good, it 


| would seem that the word must also be akin 


to robot. 
C. W. B. 


LOWER-PAINTER, IN ORDINARY 

(clviii. 223).—In the biography of 
Valentine Bartholomew contained in the 
second volume of ‘ The History of the Old 
Water Colour Society,’ it is stated that he 
was appointed flower-painter in ordinary to 
the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Vic- 
toria, and that the wording of the appoint- 
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ment was changed when the latter became 
Queen. 

I was related to him, stayed at his house, 
and knew him well. He told me that the 
Duchess engaged him to give lessons in 
flower-painting to the Princess, 


kept it until his death in 1879. He had no 


successor. 
F. W. Denpy. 


I have no evidence in respect of a succes- 
sor to Valentine Bartholomew, but as I write 
I have before me an authority, of which I 
send a copy, referring to a Mr. William 


Gunton as Painter in Water Colours, Neu- | 


tral Shades, etc., to their Royal Highnesses 


the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Vic- | 


toria :— 
Authority. 

There are to Certify that Mr. William 
Gunton, of No. 7 Lysson Grove North, is ap- 
pointed Painter in Water Colours, Neutral 
Shades & &c to their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria. 

Given at Kensington Palace, 
This Eighteenth day of May 1831 
By her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent’s Command. 
signed Thos. Conroy. 


Mr. Gunton’s business card runs :— 
The Business Card. 


By Special appointment 


abs 


Mr. William Gunton 
Painter in Ordinary 
To Her Royal Highness The Duchess 
of Kent. 
Professor of Water Colour Painting. 
Pencil Drawing & the new style of 
Neutral Shades 


17 New Street, Dorset Sqre. 


predecessor. 
Wittram R. Power. 


R. CHARLES BURNEY: HIS LIFE 
AND CORRESPONDENCE (elviii. 

169). — Charles Burney was born in St. 
Mary’s Parish, Shrewsbury, on 12 April, 
1726, the son of James Burney, painter, and 
his wife Ann Cooper. 
Scholar of Chester King’s School from 25 
Dec., 1739, to 27 March, 1742, under the Rev. 
Peter Lancaster (Headmaster, 
“‘on the bench ”’ of the 
Handel 


Whilst Burney was 
chorister, 


Cathedral as a 


and that | 
that was how he got the appointment. He | 


Regents Park. | 


Mr. Gunton died in the early ’seventies. | 
He was more than likely Mr. Bartholomew’s | 


He was a Foundation | 


1738-56). | 
visited | 


| Chester and there gave the first rehearsal of 
| his ‘ Messiah,’ in which Burney took part. 
| Mr. ScuorEs may like to be referred to a 
pamphlet ‘On the Threatened Invasion, 
| 1803-4,’ in the Brit. Mus.—evidently a proof, 
with alterations in ink and with the words 
at the end ‘‘ 25 copies as speedily as pos- 
sible.’’ It bears a pencil note ‘‘ by Charles 
Burney.”’ 


T. Cann Hucues. 
Lancaster, 


UNS AND MATERNITY WORK (clviii, 
221).—‘ The Kingdom of God,’ published 
in a translation from the Spanish by Helen 
and Harley Granville-Barker, in ‘ The Plays 
| of G. Martinez Sierra,’ vol. ii. (1923), repre- 
sents the life of Sister Gracia, who belongs 
| to the order of St. Vincent de Paul, which 
| is dedicated to the care of the sick and the 
teaching of children. The Sisters take their 
| vows year by year, and may renew them or 
not as they wish. The second act is laid in 
the Sisters’ maternity home for fallen 
| women, in which all the nursing is done by 
the Sisters. 

The prohibition of nuns from being pre- 
| sent at a confinement cannot be of mediaeval 
origin, as I think there are instances in 
Eileen Power’s ‘ English Nunneries ’ of nuns 
| being specially summoned to help in such 


| cases, 
M. H. Doonps. 


BUILT-IN BATH-TUBS (clviii. 204).—In 

' ‘Mrs. Montague, Queen of the Blues,’ 
by Reginald Blunt, vol. ii, p. 169, there is 
'a letter dated 1784 from Mrs. Montagu’s 
companion Miss Gregory, who was on a visit 
to her relations in Edinburgh. She asks 
| that her bathing-dress may be sent, as “I 
find there is a cold bath in the house. Miss 
| Gordon thinks I shall do well to make use 
of it, but as I was not aware of such a thing 
being in the house I did not bring my bath- 
ing dress with me.’’ 

This request for a bathing-dress suggests 
to a modern reader that the lady was going 
into a swimming-bath, but Mr. Blunt notes 
that forty years before, Mrs. Montagu her- 
| self had with great difficulty secured a bath- 
| ing-tub which could be made to hold water 
at the ducal house of Bulstrode, and when 
she had secured a tub which satisfied her, 
she wrote home for her bathing-dress, which 
was evidently necessary for an eighteenth 
|-century lady whenever she took a bath. 

The fact that Miss Gregory speaks of the 
cold bath seems to indicate that the water 
was laid on, as an ordinary tub could be 
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filled as well with hot as with cold water. | lowing explanation is given :—‘‘ Wrecked in 


M. H. Dopps. 


poor sren SOLDIERS 

TEMP. JOAN OF ARC  (celviii. 205, 
246).—The late Andrew Lang was interested 
in this subject, and wrote a novel, ‘ A Monk 


of Fife,’ describing the imaginary experi- | 


ences of one of these soldiers. See also his 
‘History of Scotland,’ vol. i, and his ‘ The 
Maid of France.’ 

M. H. Dopps. 


HE SPANISH ARMADA AND THE| 
WELSH COAST (clviii, 222), — At | 
13S. i. (28 July, 1923), and in ‘ Notes on | 
the History of Pembrokeshire,’ at cxlv. 504 | 
(20 Oct., 1923), and post, I endeavoured to 
destroy some of the many traditions that 
exist in ‘‘ Little England beyond Wales.’’ 
The anchor referred to at the above refer- 
ence was of so small consequence that I 
omitted to mention its origin at the time. 
H.M.S. Cumberland, 80 guns, 3rd rate, 
built by William Wyatt at Bussledon (now 
Bursledon), Hamble River, Hampshire, and 
added to the Royal Navy, 12 Nov., 1695, as 
156 ft. length, 150 ft. keel, 42 ft. beam, 18 ft. 
depth of hold (1219 74/94)T. burthen—476 
men—rode out the gale, the greatest gale in 
history, of 26/27 Nov., 1703, at Milford 
Haven. A few days earlier she had lost an 
anchor, so that she rode for a time with one | 
bower anchor only ; however, this parted, and 
for the remainder of the gale she lay to a | 
gun (slung to her hawser) in safety. Her | 
sheet anchor was sent overland, but as she | 





had sailed it was left at a farmhouse, where | 
it is still to be seen (1925) as an ornament, 
near Sandy Haven, Milford Haven. The 
Cumberland surrendered in action (Commo- 
dore Richard Edwards), 10 Oct., 1707. 


Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


A list of ships comprising the Spanish 
Armada, together with a detailed statement 
of the losses, will be found in ‘ State Papers 
relating to the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada’ (Navy Records Society, 1894). 
From various sources the losses in ships are 
estimated as follows: — Abandoned to the 
enemy, two; Lost in France, three; Lost in 
Holland, two; Sunk in battle, two; Wrecked 
in Scotland and Ireland, nineteen; Fate 
unknown, thirty-five. Of these not one is 
nown to have sailed down the Irish Sea, 
and though one vessel, the San Pedro Mayor, 
Was wrecked on the Devonshire coast, the fol- 





IN FRANCE | 





| ey Bay, though how she got there is 


a puzzle. It would seem that after passing 
round Ireland she ran into the Channel, 
under the impression that she was on her 
way to Spain, till she was rudely brought 
up by the Devonshire coast.’? The sailing 
directions given by the Duke of Medina for 
the course which the Spanish Armada should 
hold on their return to Spain, clearly indi- 


| cates that the ships should pass to the west 


of Ireland and ‘‘ to take great heed lest you 
fall upon the island of Ireland, for fear 
of the harm that may happen unto you upon 


9 
that coast. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RAST GULDEFORD CHURCH, SUSSEX 
clviii. 221).—There is a good descrip- 
tion, I believe, in ‘ An Old Gate of England,’ 
by A. G. Bradley, publ. by Robert Scott, 
1908. 
WOLSELEY. 

I would suggest to Caprain ButLiock 
that he should consult volumes vi., 
Xi., xli., xvi., xxiii., xxviii., xxxii., and 
xlv. of the Sussex Archeological Collections ; 
also Horsefield’s ‘ History of Sussex’ and 
the Victorian Topographical and Antiquarian 
History of Sussex. The church is not a very 
ancient building, and when I officiated there 
many years ago it was terribly damp. 

The rector in those days was the Rev. 
Charles Ramus, the inventor of the coastal 
motor boat, which was made use of in the 
late war. 

The parish is extra-manorial, and it is 


| not mentioned in Domesday Book. The whole 


of it is probably reclaimed marsh land. The 
benefice is held in plurality with Playden. 

The ancient family of de Guldeford took its 
name from this parish, and it is the eastern- 
most parish in the Diocese of Chichester 
and County of Sussex. 


J. P. Bacon Purtuips. 


ARLY ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPELS 
(clviii, 221). — According to Mitton’s 
‘Hampstead,’ the chapel founded by Abbé 
Morel in 1816 stands behind the Hospital,and 
close by a stone slab bears the name ‘“‘ Holly 
Place 1816.’’ St. Vincent’s Orphanage is at 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Holly Place. St. Mary, 
Holly Place, Church Row (1816) appears in 
the Roman Catholic Directory, The French 
Chapel, Little George Street, and St. Aloy- 
sius, Clarendon Square, Somers Town, are 
listed in Bohn’s ‘ Pictorial Handbook of Lon- 
don,’ and the latter also in the R.C. Direc- 
tory. 
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Carlisle House, on the present site of St. 
Patrick’s in Soho Square, at the corner of 
Sutton Street, was purchased in 1760 by 
Mrs. Cornelys for balls and masquerades, and 
after her bankruptcy was demolished, except- 


ing the ballroom which in 1792 was used as | 


a Mission under Father O’Leary until St. 
Patrick’s was built. Dudley Court does not 
appear to be mentioned in the R.C. Direc- 
tory, but probably Sutton Street has taken 
its place. 
Water E. GawTuHorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


Several hundreds of the French priests who 
fled to England after the outbreak of the 
Revolution were quartered at Winchester. 
But as their house was required for soldiers 
the community was broken up and about 
sixty Norman priests went to live at Pad- 
dington, then a village with a green; but 
alas! even in those days almost joined with 
the capital. Abbé Maurel, who settled at 
Hampstead in the early years of the Direc- 
tory, built a tiny chapel at Holly Place. At 





Chelsea, a riverside village amid pleasant | 


fields and farms, a mission was started by 
Abbé Voyaux de Franous, a well-known pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne. Abbé Cheverus, 
afterwards Cardinal Archbishop of Bor- 


deaux officiated in a room at Tottenham, and | 


here a church was built later on. 
known of the eight French chapels was in 
Little George Street, off Portman Square; 
it took the place of a house in Dorset Mews 


The best | 








the end of his resources, a stranger in the 
street let fall at his feet a parcel, whether 
by design or accident. Though Carron called 
after him he vanished, and when the parce] 
was opened it was found to contain a large 
sum in banknotes, which was soon expended 
on the various charities, 

Most of these particulars are taken from 
Bernard Ward’s ‘Dawn of the Catholic 
Revival in England,’ 1781-1803. 

T. Percy ArMstrone. 


YYKE (PIKE) FAMILIES OF LONDON 
AND GREENWICH (clviii. 122, and 
references there given).—Do your records of 
Radcliffe (Ratcliffe) give anything of a Mary 
Ratcliffe, marriage banns, Dec. 4, 1729, to 
Edward Malby (Register of Wandsworth, 
Surrey) ? 

Was she of the Ratcliffes given in Vin- 
cent’s ‘London ’—Anthony Ratcliffe, Alder- 
man of London. He had a daughter, Ann 
Radclyffe, married 1600, to Thomas Moulson, 
at St. Christopher-le-Stocks, London. 


D. M. Vz. 


THE ROCKING - CHAIR IN THE 

UNITED STATES (clviii, 99, 142, 210). 
—If memory serves me, there is an anecdote 
of Jeremy Taylor to the effect that when 
Bishop of Down and Connor he was calling 


/on an old Irish working-woman and _ asked 


and was opened in 1799. There was a special | 


pew for the French Royal family; 
XVIII, Louis-Philippe, the Comte d’ Artois 
and his son the Duc de Berri worshipped 
there; sometimes on a Sunday as many as 
fifteen bishops were present. The chapel in 
St. George’s Fields was built by M. Filon- 


neau Grand, Vicar of La Rochelle. The 
chapel in Dudley Court (later Dudley 
Street), Soho, was dedicated to the Holy 


Cross ; on one occasion Holy Communion was 
given there to a thousand priests. 

Carron, the son of a Breton lawyer, after 
opening three churches in Jersey, arrived in 
London and built a house just off the country 
road, in May fragrant with hawthorn, that 
once led through the fields to the Adam and 
Eve tea-rooms and the manor known as Tot- 
tenham Court. Indefatigable in his energies, 


Louis | 





he opened a home for worn-out priests, and | 


a chapel in Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, 


where the French refugees flocked to a 
‘* Providence’? for soup. Carron’s capacity 
for raising money was remarkable. It is 


said that on one occasion, when he was at 





her what was her idea of heaven, to which 
she replied: ‘‘ A place where I can sit in 
my rocking-chair and rock all day.’ If 
correct, this would appear to place the rock- 
ing-chair in the seventeenth century at any 
rate—and in Great Britain or Ireland. 


ARLINGTON. 


LONDON STATUES (clviii. 206).—The left 
arm of Washington’s statue is resting 
upon what appears to be an achievement 
consisting of fasces (without the axe), 4 
cloak and sword (modern court type), and 
some sort of sextant. It is possible, but 
hardly probable, that both the larger and 
the smaller contrivances might be cannons. 
Water KE. Gawtxorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


SE OF MOTHER-OF-PEARL IN DEC- 
ORATION (clviii. 223). — Mother-of- 
pearl is very frequently used with mosaics, 
as for instance in the chancel of Harrow 
School Chapel. It is frequently inserted in 
memorial tablets and may be seen in Ross 
lyn Chapel, Hampstead. The shells are very 
lumpy and uneven, consequently flat sur 
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than an inch or two square. 
Watrer EK, GawTHorp. 
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other Indian tribes, figure in the Parisian 


| argot. as names for thugs. 


206, 248). — In, 


‘Fictitious and Symbolic Creatures in | 


Art,’ by John Vinycomb, R.I.A. (mcmv1), 
will be found illustrations of many strange 
beasts and references to 
“ Bestiaries.’’ 


Water E. GawtTuorpe. 


“s fe2UES AURATUS”’ (clviii. 206, 248). 


—The following quotation is from ‘A 


medieval , 


| founder 


Paunt McPuHartin. 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


LYTTON AND HIS PUBLISHER (clviii. 

222).—Confirmation of Mumby’s state- 
ment will be found in T. H. S. Escott’s 
‘Edward Bulwer, First Baron Lytton of 
Knebworth’ (1910), where it is stated that 
‘“The publishing house whose head and 
was George Routledge paid the 


| novelist £20,000 for a ten years’ right of 


Complete System of Knighthood,’ by Thomas | 


Robson (1830), under the heading of 
‘Garter ’:—‘‘ The select number of knights 
at first chosen were styled ‘ Kquites Aures 
Periscelidis,’ or Knights of the Golden 
Garter.’’ Debrett states that the ‘‘ Roman 
Knight was ‘ Eques,’ a horseman, and his 
rank was Eques, next below the Senatorial ”’ ; 
also that among the condition of knighthood 
were gilt spurs, and he classes all Knights 
Bachelors as ‘Equites Aurati’ (golden 
spurred horsemen). 


In Latin inscriptions a knight is usually | 


styled ‘‘ Miles,’ but this is more correctly 
applied to knights by right of property, than 
to members of orders. 


Water E. GawtTuHorpe. 


“TROQUOIS ”’ (clviii. 152, 196).—‘‘( Al- | 


gonkin; Tritakhoiw, ‘real adders,’ 
with the French suffix -ois.) The confedera- 
tion of Iroquoian tribes known in history, 
among other names, hy that of the Five 
Nations, comprising the Cayuga, Mohawk, 
Oneida, Onondaga, and Seneca’? (‘ Hand- 
book of American Indians,’ ed. F. W. Hodge, 
1870, ii. 617). Leibnitz used the word in 
reference to the celebrated visit to England 
in 1710 of four or five Indian chiefs, who 
had an audience of Queen Anne on April 19, 
were mentioned by Steele in the Tatler of 
May 11-13, 1710, by Addison in the Spec- 
tator of April 27, 1711, and in Swift’s ‘ Jour- 
nal to Stella’ on April 28, 1711. 
from this visit that, a little later, the Lon- 
don rowdies got their name of ‘‘ Mohocks ”’ 
(Mohawks). 


Boston, U.S. 


ALBERT MatTTHEWs. 


This tribe of American Indians evidently 
had no good reputation in the stories that 
came back to Europe of frontier encounters 
on the new continent. Their name was prob- 
ably used as a synonym for “ backbiter,’’ 
Just as those of the Apache and Mohawk, 





producing nineteen of his novels in cheap 
popular form.’’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ME- OLAND, OF BRISTOL (clviii. 222). 
—Administration of the goods of Simon 
Oland was granted at Bristol January, 1793, 
to Grace Brice. 
C. Roy Hup1reston. 


OHN H. WYNNE’S ‘GENERAL HIS- 
TORY OF IRELAND’ (clviii. 206). — 
Can anyone tell me whence Wynne’s second 
Christian name—Huddlestone—was derived ? 


C. Roy HuptestTon. 


STAIRCASES OF MAHOGANY (clviii. 64, 

121, 176).—Why not padauk (Pterocarpus 
dalbergioides), indigenous to the Andaman 
Islands and used for buildings, boats, furni- 


ture and all purposes to which teak, 
mahogany, hickory, oak and ash are 
applied ? 


RK. C. T. 


THE DAWES FAMILY (clviii. 221).—Sir 
William Dawes, Archbishop of York, 
was grandson of Sir Thomas Dawes of Roe- 


| hampton; the Archbishop’s father being Sir 


It was | 


John Dawes, 1st Bart. Sir William’s two 
elder brothers (Sir Robert and another) pre- 
deceased him, and he succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1690. By his wife, Frances, 
daughter of Sir Thomas d’Arcy, knight, he 
had a son, Sir Darcy. The latter’s son, Sir 
William Dawes, died in 1741, when the 
baronetcy became extinct. 


Witrrep H. Horpen. 


JOHN HEYWOOD’S LIFE (clviii. 223).— 
| I have a note, the origin of which I 
| cannot trace, that Eliza, daughter of John 
Rastell, of Coventry (not William as Mr. 
Davies gives) and Elizabeth More, married 
John Heywood, and had a daughter Eliza- 
| beth, who in her turn married —— Donne, 
la wealthy ironmonger of London, and 
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became the mother of John Donne. By this 
it would appear that Eliza Rastell was 
niece, and not great niece, to Sir Thomas 
More, and Heywood’s dates make this seem 
more probable. 

N. H. Hopxrns. 


WILKESON : WILKIBSON: WILKIN- 
SON FAMILIES (clvii. 173, 341).—In 
the city archives of Amsterdam are the 
entries following :— 

Protocol of the Notary, Dr. W. J. van 
Midlum, No. 7172, Oct. 30, 1721: Dr. (of 
laws) W. J. van Midlum, in the name of 
Mr. Thomas Wilkieson, calls upon Mr. | 
Willem van Stamhorst, attorney of Mr. | 
Wigbold Slicher, to deliver into his hands 
different bills, concerning many deliveries 
(supplies) done by Thomas Wilkieson at | 
several times. 

Protocol of the Notary, Ph. de Marolles, | 
No. 8010, May 12, 1724: Robert Neel, Jr., | 
merchant, gives power of attorney to Mrs. 
Neel, born Sara Pike, his wife. 

Protocol of the Notary, W. J. van Midlum, 
Sept. 4, 1734: Power of Attorney given by 
Sara Pike, in the name of her husband, 
Robert Neel, le Jeune, being absent, to | 
Gabriel Martin, merchant at Nantes. 

Protocol of the Notary, W. J. van Midlum, 
No. 7178, 3 Nov., 1727: Last will of Thomas 
Wilkieson, merchant and inhabitant of this 
city. He appoints as his heirs, his father, 
Alexander Wilkieson and his well-beloved 
mother, Elisabeth Wilson, residing at Edin- 
burgh in Scotland. He appoints as executors, 
Jan van Groeningen, merchant in Amster- | 
dam, and Alexander Andrew, merchant at 
Rotterdam. 

Protocol of the Notary, W. J. van Midlum, 
No. ——, Sept. 2, 1729: Last will of Thomas | 
Wilkieson. He appoints, as his only heirs, his 
parents, Alexander Wilkieson and Elizabeth | 
Wilson. He appoints as his executor | 
Charles Pike, who shall receive therefor 500 | 
guilders. | 

This Charles Pike was, no doubt, identical 
with the Charles Pike, merchant, in | 
Amsterdam, living circa 1732, mentioned | 
elsewhere as the uncle of one Borlace Pike. | 

K. F. MacPrxe. 

135 East Eleventh Place, 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


USTOMS OF STAPLE INN (elviii. 223). 
—In T. Cato Worsfold’s very interesting 
‘Staple Inn and its Story’ (1913, pp. 55- 
56) it states that the ancients dined in | 
gowns of silk, the juniors being attired in 
mazarine or ‘‘stuff,’’ the one who offended 
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by attending at dinner without his “* grave 
long robe,’’ or leaving the hall without re. 
moving it, being penalised in a dozen of 
wine. 

J. ARpacu, 


‘“ DROCESSED” AND ‘ PACKETED” 

CHEESE (clviii, 171).—These terms 
are not in use in America, although both 
kinds probably originated here. They are 
not used because Americans take it for 
granted that all domestic cheese is of one or 
the other form, or both. Cheddar and Lim. 
burgher types were put in opaque white glass 
jars, sealed under tin covers, so long as 
twenty years ago. More recently aluminium 
foil wrappings have been used for small 
bricks of ‘‘ packeted’’ cheese. The variety 
cheese _ has 
always been so wrapped. Switzerland ex- 
ports a form of Gruyere in round cardboard 
boxes, containing six, more or less, segments, 
each separately encased in foil. Manv- 
facturers in America sometimes advertise 


| their ‘‘ processed’’ products as not being 


cheese at all, to give them virtues all their 
own. 
Pavut McPwartiy. 


OVING PICTURES IN 1802 (clviii. 115, 
177, 210).—May I point out that the 
panorama as the entertainment called ‘ mov- 
ing pictures,’’ a suggestion made at the 
second reference, cannot be accepted, because 
the effect of the panorama, obtained by the 
use of perspective, is one of distance and not 


| of motion? (See Germain Bapst, ‘‘ Essai sur 


Vhistoire des panoramas et des dioramas,’ 


| Paris, 1891.) 


Philip James de Loutherbourg’s Eido- 
phusikon might properly be called a moving 
picture, however. His miniature scenes con- 
tained no figures, depending upon the motion 
of clouds, waves and light for their effect 
(they were made of cardboard, built up in 
flat planes like the scenery of the eighteenth 
stage). They never became 80 
popular as the theatrum mundi I mentioned 
at the last reference. 

Pact McPuHartiy. 

Birmingham, Michigan. 


[THE PANCAKE BELL (clviii. 189, 225).— 


The Pancake Bell is an ancient custom 


| which is still observed at Durham Cathedral. 


When I was a boy I have often been told 
by my elders that when the Cathedral Pan- 
cake Bell was rung pancakes fell out of the 
mouth of the great medieval sanctuary 


knocker which is still to be seen on the north 
' door, 


I have also seen it asserted that 
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children have been seen with plates or baskets | 


{ 


to receive the pancakes and a supply of | 
| to withdraw his claims to the crown of Scot- 


sugar with which to eat it, 
H. Askew. 


OYAL FISH (cxlvii. 104. 142, 307; clviii. | 
31, 87).—I have a note to the effect that | 
a dictionary published in 1704 contained the | 


following definition : 


Regal Fishes—Whales and Sturgeons; | 


some add Porpusses; the King by his Pre- 
rogative ought to have every Whale cast 
a shore, or wrecked, in all places within 
this Realm as Royal Fish; the King him- 
self shall have the head and body to make 


Oil and other things, and the Queen the | 


Tail to make Whalebone for her Royal 
Vestments. 
I should like this dictionary identified. 


H. Askew. 


HE BLACK ROOD OF 
(clviii. 81).—The Black Rood of Scot- 
land had been kept in Durham Cathedral 
from 1346, when it was taken from the Scots 
at the battle of Neville’s Cross, down to the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries. 
When the shrine of St. 


It had been taken to England by Edward I 
before 1296, for in 1292 Baliol swore upon it 


| land. On this occasion the Black Rood was 


brought into the Chapter House at West- 
minster from the Abbey Treasury. 

Since the Rood, whether of silver or gold, 
was accounted valuable, it may have 
attracted the attention of the skilful lapidary 
who assisted the Commissioners in their work 
of spoliation. Thus it, too, may have found 
its way into the melting pot. 


H. ASKEw. 


\HE BUILDING OF SOMERSET HOUSE 
(clviil, 223).—According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


Sir William Chambers was appointed 


| architect of Somerset House in 1776 at a 


SCOTLAND | 
| Academy. The late 


| design according 
Cuthbert was | 


despoiled in the March of 1538 the Black | 


Rood was removed, and nothing more ap- 
pears to have been heard of it. 

In the words of an old chronicler, it was 
up ‘“‘in the pillar next St. Cuthbert’s shrine ”’ 


salary of £2,000 a year. 

The present structure was designed by 
Chambers for the accommodation of Govern- 
ment offices, the Royal Society and the Royal 
Mr. Fergusson calls 
Chambers the most successful architect of the 
latter half of the 18th century and Somerset 
House the greatest architectural work of the 
reign of George 3rd. The last part of the 
to this authority is the 
north or Strand front, an enlarged and im- 
proved copy of a part of the old palace built 
by Inigo Jones and pulled down to make way 
for the new buildings. The south portion of 


' this front is also extremely pleasing but after 


at the east end of the south aisle of the | 


Choir. A fuil description of the Black Rood 


oe SS a 2 buildings gave rise to the belief that collapses 


tained in ‘Rites of Durham,’ pp. 18, 25 
edn. 1903. 

Howard Pease, ‘The Lord Wardens of the 
Marches,’ 1913, footnote, p. 16, says the 
Black Rood was a large crucifix, with figures 
of St. Mary and St. John of silver; but a 
small gold crucifix, probably with a relic of 
the Cross enclosed in it, which had been St. 
Margaret’s, was apparently also called the 
Black Cross or Rood. Both were at Durham. 

In his account of the Treaty of Northamp- 


a severe criticism of the river part he adds 
‘It was evident however, that the imagina- 
tion of Chambers could rise no higher than 
the conception of a square and unpoetic mass.” 


Possibly the pulling down of the old 


‘had taken place. 


ton in 1528, Howard Pease states, among other | 


conditions there enforced, that the Corona- 
tion Stone, the Ragman Roll and the Black 


Rood had to be returned. So far as the last | 
Mentioned is concerned the bargain appears | 


to have been carried out, or how otherwise 
_— it have been retaken eighteen years 
ater. 

J. R. Boyle, in his ‘ History of Durham 
Cathedral,’ relates that the Cross of the Holy 


Rood (Black Rood) had known some changes | 


before it found a resting-place at Durham. 





G. H. W. 


OHN JONES, LL.D., OF ISLINGTON 
(cliii, 207). — A learned unitarian 
minister, who was born in Caermarthenshire, 
but educated at the dissenting college, 
Hackney. He afterwards removed to Ply- 
mouth Dock, and subsequently held a similar 
position as pastor of a unitarian congregation 
at Halifax, Yorkshire. He, however, finally 
took up his residence in London, where he 
employed himself in writing and private 
tuition. Among his numerous publications 
are his ‘ Ecclesiastical Researches’ and 
‘Tllustrations of the Four Gospels founded 
on Circumstances peculiar to our Lord and 
his Evangelists, and a Greek and Latin 
grammar, besides several other valuable 
works on theology and several on education. 
I do not know the date or actual place of 
birth, but he died in January, 1827. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
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The Journal of Marten Harpertszoon Tromp, 
Anno 1639. Translated and edited by 
C. R. Boxer. (Cambridge University 
Press. £1 1s. net.). 

THe year 1639 is marked in the memory of 
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English historical students chiefly by the | 


dealings between Charles I and the Scots, 
and one may find accounts of it in which no 
hint at all is given of the battles and the 
long-drawn blockade and the final conflict 
which kept the English naval 
busy, and the southern coast of England in 
some excitement, during the late summer and 
early autumn, to end as their most lasting 
result in covering Tromp with glory. It was 
all a question of asserting Spanish dom- 
inion in the Netherlands against Holland 
and France. For this Spain must sweep 
the Dutch and French fleets out of the Chan- 
nel. Accordingly, a great Armada—like the 
more famous one of half a century before 
supposed by the sanguine to be secure of vic- 
tory—gathered at La Corufia, and in due 
time proceeded along the English coast. 
Richelieu left the Dutch to manage the busi- 
ness by themselves, and once more smaller 
and fewer ships, better found and manned 
and handled, with genius for the sea, and a 
touch of luck too, on their side, got the better 
of superior numbers and tonnage. This 
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toft in 1665. The Journal for 1639 was used by 
De Boer, and earlier by De Jonge; and Mr, 
Boxer has had, besides, a good deal of notable 
work, both Dutch and French, to draw upon, 
He is, however, to be congratulated on having 
made some important additions to what his 
predecessors have brought together. In par. 
ticular he here draws into notice a tract 
unknown to De Boer, Peter White’s ‘ A great 
Sea-fight . . . Narrative of the Principal Pas. 
sages transacted in the Downs, Anno, 1639,’ 


_As Peter White was Master of the English 
| Admiral’s flagship during the blockade, and 


authorities | § 
| is of the highest value. 


so in constant touch with Tromp, his witness 
Not less is the value 


| of a second witness not hitherto sufficiently 


acknowledged, the Portuguese Dom Francisco 


_ Manuel de Mello, a great man of his day and 
| nation, who bore conspicuous part in the pre- 


| 





| 
| 
| 


passage of history has little political conse- | 


quence; but, on the other hand, 


from the | 


point of view of naval history, it is highly | 


instructive. Tromp’s Journal will indeed 


| mistaken in 


prove barely intelligible without preliminary | 
| vented and carried out for the first time by 


study both of the political situation and of 


the movements it records; but when these are | 


made sufficiently clear it reveals itself as | i l ; 
ish formation being a parallelogram. . 


excellent material whereby to gain further 


insight into seventeenth century seamanship | 


and into the character also of the 
teenth century seaman. 
gains considerably by it. 

His Journals—eight in number, from Noy- 
ember, 1637, to April, 1646—are preserved at 
The Hague. They are written on 508 folio 
sheets, all bound in one volume, in an eigh- 
teenth century binding. The volume was 
acquired in 1830 from a bookseller, who had 
it from the family of van Wassanaer. 
whole is evidently a copy and is written in 


one hand; there seems good reason to agree | 


The | 


seven- | 
Tromp himself | ¢ 
| it should be mentioned, is 


| action. 


parations for the Spanish expedition, and 
sailed with it. He was present at the two 
September actions, and though _ perhaps 
absent from the final defeat of Oct. 21, 
describes it from accounts of those who were 
in it, 

Mr, Boxer’s Introduction is an admirable 
piece of work, showing a thorough acquaint- 


| ance both with the general and with the par- 


ticular conditions which determined the 
Spanish misfortune and governed Tromp’s 
The closeness of his observation and 
reasoning may be illustrated by his detection 
and rectification of errors made in his orig- 
inal sources. He furnishes also a rather 
important correction for our general notions 
of naval history, pointing out that we are 
thinking that the famous 
manceuvre of ‘‘ breaking the line’’ was in- 


Tromp in the battle of Sept. 18. There was 
in that action no line to be broken, the Span- 
The 
error originated in a misreading of De Mello 
by Quintella in 1840, and has since been 
copied and propagated. De Mello’s account, 
given by our 
author in full in an Appendix. 

The translation of the Journal has been 
happily contrived so as to retain for it, by 
the use of good old seaman’s words and 


| phrases, something of a seventeenth century 


| 


with the conjecture that it is a copy made | 


for van Wassenaer-Obdam, a cavalry officer 
who was appointed to command the Dutch 
naval forces in 1654 and was killed at Lowes- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| character. 


} The illustrations also must have 
their praise. It is rather to be regretted that 


| the printing of the Introduction shows sev- 


eral marks of hurried—or at any rate inade- 
quately careful—reading. There are sundry 
grotesque misprints. We could also wish 
that some poring friend had discovered, and 
enforced alteration of ‘‘they ought to 
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issued with clearer and more detailed in- 
structions.’’ We thought ‘issued with’”’ 
had been left behind with the ration-cards. 


Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls 
a.D, 1364-1381. Edited by A. H. Thomas. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s. net.) 


quis is a valuable book whether we consider 

the Rolls themselves or Mr. Thomas’s 
able and conspicuously well-written Introduc- 
tion to them. The main interest is civic, 


and therefore the main requisite for due | 


| understanding is accurate notions concerning 


conditions of citizenship, position of appren- | 
tices, regulations of the misteries, and the | 


customs as well as the spirit of London. 
begin by discussing the origin of the corpora- 
tion of London, and the modern theories, 
which tend to deny that there was any great 
degree of unity in the City of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, though some character 
of corporateness before the granting of the 
Commune is not disputed. Mr. Thomas is 
inclined to think that the new view, of which 
Dr. Round was a supporter, has allowed too 


little for the corporate spirit almost neces- | 


sarily engendered by the material unity of 


We | 


birth. The corporate spirit of London is the 
more impressive when one reflects how 
largely, as Mr. Thomas does not fail to 
emphasize, the ‘‘foreigner,’’ that is, the 
Englishman from the countryside, bulked in 
the body of the freemen. The proportion of 
freemen to the unenfranchised has been vari- 
ously computed. Mr. Thomas, after review- 
ing some of the computations, accepts the 
estimate which, in the period from 1300 to 
1537, gives at least three unenfranchised men 
for every freeman. The freedom, as is well 
known, was acquired by patrimony, appren- 
ticeship or redemption. Besides the account 
of apprenticeship we have a thorough dis- 
cussion of the conditions of freedom by 
redemption and the character and position 
of redemptioners. 

The Calendar itself illustrates many 


aspects of civic life and activity. A few 
details may be acceptable. There are several 


| good lists of household furniture, wearing 


London, ‘‘a densely populated city within | 


a city wall,’’ whose citizens had been united 
time and again not merely by community of 
interests and commercial and civic policy but 
likewise by community of danger. On the 
interesting question of the identity of the 
harones of the City of London he is not un- 
willing to accept the suggestion that the word 
stands for the burh-thegns of pre -Norman 
days who may have been merchants and 
traders esteemed worthy of thegn-right on ac- 
count of having thrice been across the seas, or 
of their wealth and services. In writs the term 
barones is found as interchangeable with 
probi homines and cives. The technical point 
seems to be that the city was held direct, in 
free burgage from the King, whence the 
citizens considered themselves the equals of 
any other tenants-in-chief, and are recorded 
in a dispute with the Abbot of Westminster, 
in 1250, to have claimed that they ought not 


to receive any judgment ‘‘in the absence of | 
their peers, the earls and barons of England.”’ | 


It is important, for a true estimation of 
a London apprenticeship, to realise that the 
apprentice was a sort of candidate for, or 
recruit of, this civic aristocracy. Accord- 
ingly, he must not only be physically sound 
and personable, but also come of free parent- 


age—the son of a villein was not eligible for | 


an apprenticeship. In the fifteenth century 


it was further customary to insist on English | 


apparel, traders’ goods and the like. Mr. 
Thomas, in a footnote to a dispute about 
some ‘‘ greywork,’’ corrects a statement in 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ to the effect that ‘‘ grey fur ”’ 
is usually understood to be badger-skin, ex- 
plaining that badger was, in the Middle 
Ages, used not as a fine fur, but for mittens, 
or horse-collars or the like—whereas ‘‘ grey ”’ 
or gris was used for Aldermen’s gowns. The 
principal public event which falls within 
cognizance of the City authorities in these 
years is the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. Some 
of the insurgents are dealt with; traces 
emerge of the alarm occasioned by the in- 
surrection, and hints also of sympathy for 
them in London. The business connected 
with Lombard and other foreign merchants 
is all interesting, but most so the complaint 
of the silk women against Nicholas Sarduche 
of Lucca, who had made a corner in silk, 
against whom proceedings were taken “ as 
to divers forstalments, regratings, circum- 
ventions, purchases, sales, deceits and em- 
bracements of merchandise within the City.”’ 
Alice de Perers thrice puts in an appearance. 
Walworth, of course, is seen fairly often; 
here and there is a glimpse of one of the 
great men of the realm. The relation of 
religious houses to the City and the City 
regulations is illustrated here and there, and 
a fair amount, in the way of facts and 
examples, may be gleaned about the women 
of London. A curious woman’s name is 
Maissiota la Lauendere. 


Besides the Index of Names and Places Mr. 
Thomas supplies a Subject Index and a list 
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of the less usual words in the text, which 
last will afford the language student some 
few matters of interest. Nor must we omit 
mention of the excellent footnotes, and, an- 
other praiseworthy point, the clear and 
effective wording in which the text of the 
Rolls is rendered. 


The Castell of Pleasure, by William Nevill. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Glos- 
sary, by Roberta D, Cornelius. (Hum- 
phrey Milford, for the Early English Text 
Society. 12s. 6d. net.). 


wo copies only of this poem are known | 
to be in existence, one, printed by Wyn- | 


kyn de Worde, now in the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library in Southern California, the other 


in the British Museum, a reprint by Pep- | 
The date of the de | 


well done in 16518. 
Worde edition is unknown. The poem is a 
romantic allegory of love, framed on a con- 


ventional model and recounted in stanzas of | 


aight ten-syllable lines. The author was 
second son of Richard Nevill, second Lord 
Latimer, that is to say, a person who had 
access to whatever, in the way of his tastes, 
was of the newest fashion. He shows him- 
self, indeed, rather as one who has a taste 
for poetry than as a poet. Nevertheless, no 
discipleship of any particular master can be 
brought home to him; he invents and com- 
poses according to the general mode of the 
day, and what he produces, if it is not excit- 
ing, is yet not unpleasing. His editor 


painstakingly brings together some hitherto | 


unpublished details about his life—details of 
litigation. She enters at considerable length 


into the course of one or two contemporary | 


poems, in order to shew that no satisfactory 
comparison can be established. She seems, 
perhaps, inclined to ride to death the present- 


day editor’s hobby-horse of the “ source’’— | 


though rather in search and expectation than 
in actuality, since so few definite borrowings 
can be proved against William Nevill. 
the passage quoted from Virgil there is an 
unfortunate slip, but in general the Intro- 
duction has been very carefully done accord- 
ing to the accepted pattern (we use the word 
of the day) for such monographs as this. 
BooxsELters’ CaTALOGvEs. 

Tue Catalogue for this month which 
received the other day from Messrs. JAMES 
TREGASKIS AND Son is principally concerned 
with old deeds and autographs. It runs to 
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| 284 items and includes much that the atten. 
| tive collector will make note of. The auto. 
| graphs of actors and dramatists include 
| three good items in Garrick’s handwriting: g 
' transcript of a French epigram (£25 th). 
a transcript of Edgcumbe’s ‘ Fable of the 
Ass, Nightingale and Kid ‘ (£23) and a let 
| ter to Thompson (n.d. £34). Kean and 
Vanbrugh are also represented, the one 
a letter to J. Lee (£5 10s.), the other by 4 
letter about shares in Drury Lane and ay- 
market Theatres (£17 10s.). Among artists’ 
autographs we notice a number of most 
tempting examples: thus an early letter of 
Constable’s (1799: £8 15s.); a leaf from an 
| account book of Hogarth’s (£10 10s.); a let. 
ter, with sketches, from Doyle to C. Chapman 
(ec. 1871: £12 12s.); two letters of Linnell’ 
to Bernard Barton (1830: £22; 1838: £28); 
a letter of Romney’s to James Rawlinson 
(1788: £18 10s.), and three letters of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. But the prize in this gece. 
tion is a letter from Kneller to Pepys, who 
has written the draft of his reply on the fly- 
leaf. This is priced at £60. Under authors 
the items which perhaps interested us most 
were the four in Borrow’s handwriting (one 
letter and three portions of MSS.); a letter 
of Sir Renum Digby to Walter Montague 
(1636: £42); a letter of Charles Lamb’s to 
Moxon (? 1827: £75); a note of Swift’s on 
a letter to him from a lady admirer (1787: 
£23) ; and two letters of Fénelon’s—especially 
| that, dated 1703, to the Abbé de Beaumont 
on the Solitaries of Mount St. Martin (£12), 
But these are smallish favourites compared 
with a long letter of Boswell to his daughter 
Euphemia (1790: £185); or with the letter 
of George Buchanan to Randolph (1577: 
| £145) ; or with that of Byron to Perry (1816; 
£100). There are nearly a score of Carlyle 
items, the best perhaps a letter of 1849, com 
| cerning a third edition of the ‘ Life of Crom 
| well’ (£9 10s.). There are 7 letters of Col- 
eridge’s, besides some verses—the earliest 
| (£75) being to Thomas Clarkson, on the Slave 
Trade (1808), the latest to Gillman (1832: 
| £38). A letter of Gillman’s to Cottle about 
| the post mortem examination of Coleridge is 
| also here (1835: £30). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Manager will be pleased to forward 
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